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ABSTRACT 

"Interdisciplinarity," the integration of concepts 
and methods between disciplines in teaching and research, may provide 
an important key to the innovations required in universities to meet 
the intellectual and social demands of the present time. This report 
is based on a seminar held in September 1970 and reports the 
subsequent reflections of a group of distinguished authors. A careful 
analysis of interdisciplinarity is presented and its impact on 
teaching and research as adapted to changes in both knowledge and 
society is examined. It is concluded there is real need not so much 
to eliminate any of the disciplines but to teach them in the context 
of their dynamic relationship with other disciplines and in terms of 
societal problems. The report is in 3 parts. The first, '’Opinions and 
Facts," presents information collected during an extensive survey of 
universities on interdisciplinary activities in teaching and 
research. The second part, "Technology and concepts^*' considers the 
subject within the framework of developing scientific knowledge and 
the requirements of a rapidly changing industrial society. The final 
part, "problems and Solutions," studies institutional structures, 
curricula, teaching methods and teacher training programs, all of 
which are issues basic to any reorganization of universities. (HS) 
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The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop* 
ment (OECD), which was set up under a Convention signed in 
Paris on 14th December, I960, provides that the OECD shall 
promote policies designed ; 

— to achieve, the highest sustainable economic growth and 
employment and a rising standard of living in Member 
countries, while maintaining financial stability, and thus 
to contribute to the development 'of the world economy ; 

— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member 
as well as non-member countries in the process of eco 
nomic development ; 

. — to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a mul- 
tilateral, non- discriminatory basis in accordance with 
international obligations . 

The Members of OECD are : Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland , France , the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands , Norway j Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey , the United Kingdom and the United States. 



The Centre for Educational Research and Innovation was 
established in June 1968 for an initial period of three years, 
with the help of a grant from the Ford Foundation which was 
later supplemented by a grant from the Shell Group of Compa- 
nies. 

The main objectives of the Centre are as follows ; 

— To promote and support the development of research 
activities in education and undertake such research uctl- 
vities where appropriate ; 

— To promote and support pilot experiments with a view 
to introducing and testing innovations in educational sys- 
tems ; 

— To promote the development of co-operation between 
Member countries in the field of educational research 
and innovation. 

The Centre functions as part of the structure of the Organi- 
sation for Economic Co-operation and Development , under the 
responsibility of the Council of the Organisation and the Secre- 
tary-General. It is supervised by a Governing Board of indepen- 
dent personalities appointed by the Secretary-General, in their 
individual capacities , 
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PREFACE 



The universities are often radical in their approach to society and 
conservative in the way they themselves reflect society — namely in what 
and how they teach. The fundamental reason lies no doubt in the fact that 
academic disciplines are the basis for the organisation of knowledge for 
teaching purposes. For the disciplines are not only a convenient breakdown 
of knowledge into its component parts* they are also the basis of the 
organisation of the university into its autonomous fiefs* and of the professions 
engaged in teaching and research, Thus, to meddle with the disciplines is to 
meddle with the social structure of the university in its entirety. 

Viewed from the point of view of the student and society, however* tfco 
disciplines cannot be taken for granted as if given by some pre-ordained 
order of knowledge. For if modern science has taught us anything* it is 
that the impact of knowledge on action — whether in the field of social or 
natural phenomena — forces interaction between the disciplines and even 
generates new disciplines. The “inter-discipline” of today is the “discipline” 
of tomorrow. Indeed* the breakdown of knowledge into a hierarchy of 
disciplines itself reflects social values — is mathematics, philosophy, 
sociology or political economy the queen of the sciences ? Moreover, the 
criteria for the emergence of a new discipline are varied and change over 
time - — is it method* field of phenomena or theoretical framework ? 

One practical implication emerges from these questions — it would be 
unwise to be too simple-mind eo in either defence of* or attack on, teaching 
based on single disciplines. Indeed, the heat of controversy around this 
question results partly from a tendency to overlook the complexities of 
universities as institutions. Those who see the universities as producing 
scholars and scientists stoutly defend the discipline as the cornerstone of 
intellectual training. Those whose image is the university producing profes- 
sional manpower (schools of medicine* engineering schools, etc.) would no 
doubt agree that a group of disciplines is involved* even if they also see the 
defence of their “discipline” as the defence of their “profession” also. Finally* 
those who think of the university as producing the “well-educated man” 
who is neither scientist* scholar nor professional would surely agree that 
various mixtures of disciplines should share this privilege. 

In the reality, interdisciplinarity probably has a different meaning in 
the context of each of these three groups of students* and all three are to 
be found in most universities, A careful analysis of what interdisciplinarity 
really is, and its real impact on teaching and research adapted to changes 
in both knowledge and society, is therefore the only viable approach to the 
problem. That is precisely the purpose of this report* based on a seminar 
held in Nice from 7th to 12th September, 1970, and on the subsequent 
reflections of a group of distinguished authors, 
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This report works on the hypothesis that, for the reasons stated above, 
creative change in university education and research calls increasingly for 
an interdisciplinary approach to teaching* The guiding principle is not the 
need to demolish the disciplines, but to teach them in the context of their 
dynamic relationships with other disciplines and with the problems of society. 
This is justified if only because of the increasing social costs of the over- 
specialisations of knowledge. Indeed, it may be argued that one of the 
reasons for the tarnished image of science is public reaction to its power to 
produce specialised applications of knowledge, without a corresponding 
development of the synthesising framework which can illuminate their side- 
effects and long-term implications. 

Interdisciplinarity is not a panacea for change in the universities, but 
it is a vantage point from which a good deal of critical and healthy reflection 
on the inner workings of the university can be stimulated. It is hoped that 
this report will promote such self-examination by the universities, and as 
such provide a stimulus for further research and innovation. 



J.R. Gass 

Director 

Centre for Educational Research 
and Innovation 
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APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS 

Pierre Dugiet 
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Some people often wonder how useful international cooperation is, and 
they make no bones about extending this to international agencies. It is our 
pleasure to state emphatically that without such cooperation, the work which 
the office of CERI undertook some two years ago would have remained 
buried in some filing cabinet. In truth, only the combined thinking of people 
with different educational backgrounds and different jobs in various Member 
countries of the OECD has made possible a better understanding of a 
problem which, by its very nature, is international : how to unify knowledge 
and what the many implications of such unity are for teaching and research in 
the universities. 

A certain amount of thinking on this problem has been done in the last 
several years, all of it more or less along sectorial lines. Our purpose has been 
to study the full breadth of the issue, This reminds me of a letter written by a 
professor from Paris whose opinion on “interdisciplinarity” I had requested 
when we began our project. My question brought to his mind what the painter 
Matisse said during a dinner party to a woman who asked him, “Sir, what do 
you think of Art ?” ; “Madam, don’t you have an easier question !” Yes 
indeed, the question of interdisciplinary teaching and research is vast and 
complex. This book, which is the product of a joint effort, attempts to cast 
light on that question, and even to offer some answers to it. It may be 
appreciated, rejected or hotly debated. That’s all to the good, for its purpose 
is certainly to stimulate thinking and discussion in the hope that they will 
result in action in this field that we deem vital to the future of the University 
and its role in society, 

1 . A Research Project on Interdisciplinarity 

At the outset, the purpose of our research was to check whether there 
was any one way of defining the problems of interdisciplinarity in countries 
where the structures and curricula of universities were org anis ed in consid- 
erably different ways. Hence, on the basis of a very general document 
(CERI/HE/CP/69.01), an initial meeting of experts coming from only three 
countries — Germany, France and Great Britain — was organised in December 
1969. This document already made a distinction between the institutional 
structures of Universities and the curricula offered in them. Yet the 
terminology used made such discussions confused at best. Professor Guy 
Michaud in a document (CERI/HE/CP/69,04), suggested distinguishing 
the four levels multi-pluri-inter- and transdisciplmarity, which cleared up 
these problems of terminology considerably and paved the way for 
epistemological thinking. 
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Therefore, from here on, without using the refined terminology which 
can be found in the first part of this book and which is discussed in the second 
part, we shall at least make the distinction between “pluridisciplinary” and 
“interdisciplinary”. Pluridisciplinary for us simply means the juxtaposition of 
disciplines, while interdisciplinary means the integration of concepts and 
methods in these disciplines. This distinction is basic to the clarity of our 
statements, and the reader must not think it is merely a subtlety of 
language. 

A second source of confusion must likewise be avoided. The foregoing 
adjectives can apply to either the structures of institutions or the content of 
courses or research programs offered in the universities. 

With this in mind, the problems can be clarified by applying our 
terminology to these two cases. Hence, a university may be pluridisciplinary 
(i.e. collecting various disciplines) and offer either courses in a single 
discipline, or pluridisciplinary courses (teaching diverse disciplines), or inter- 
disciplinary courses (courses showing the relationships among various disci- 
plines). 

The conclusions of this meeting were recorded in the document 
CERI/HE/CP/70.01. Two major observations became clear : 

1. Interdisciplinary teaching and research are the key innovation 
points in universities. 

2. Introducing this innovation comes up against enormous difficulties, 
even in the new universities. 

On the first point, interdisciplinarity appeared to be the chosen entrance 
to the solution of a large number of problems raised by the University and 
present-day society : 

— interdisciplinarity would help the drift of science and research 
towards unity ; 

— — it would make it possible to bridge the gap that currently exists 
between professional activities and tire training the university offers 
for them ; 

— it would de-fuse the student rebellion against “piece work” and 
would enhance both their willingness to return to the current world 
and their own personal unity. 

On the second point, namely, introducing genuine interdisciplinary 
studies (with the “dose” of interdisciplinarity varying according to the level 
of study), the group of experts was merely able to observe that this difficulty 
existed. These difficulties are described in the first part of this book. One of 
them, however, should be broached right away, that of institutional structures. 
The organisation of universities into monodisciplinary Schools or “Faculties” 
which jealously protect their branch of knowledge, constitutes a major 
obstacle. No mistake should be made about it, however. While changing the 
institutional structures of universities is a necessary condition, it is by no 
means sufficient for introducing interdisciplinary teaching and research. That 
is true whatever the level of innovation involved and no matter whether the 
country involved has a centralized or decentralized system of higher 
education. 

Two examples serve to corroborate this hypothesis. The first is the Latin 
countries, where most of the reforms which are planned or are currently being 
carried out deal with overall innovations at the level of the structure of 
institutions, for the purpose of rearranging the traditionally separate Schools 



handling a single discipline. This institutional pluridisciplinarity in most cases 
is not resulting in interdisciplinarity in the contents of the courses offered. The 
second example concerns the United States, where a large number of 
universities have been pluridisciplinary for a long time (which is obviously a 
tautology if one sticks to the real meaning of the term “university”) and offer 
monodisciplinary or pluridisciplinary courses, (This is especially true as far as 
teaching is concerned, for interdisciplinary research has been expanding in the 
last several years.) 

We are emphasizing this dichotomy between the structures of institutions 
and the contents of courses in order to refute the argument that 
interdisciplinarity is a problem particularly for Latin countries seeking to 
regroup their various “Faculties” into “Universities”. Throughout this book 
there are numerous examples of interdisciplinarity involving, among others, 
the English-speaking countries. 

At any rate, we have paid particular attention to studying the new 
universities on account of the relatively minor role played by structures when 
they were set up. Isn’t it logical to think first about the purposes and functions 
of the new university, then to study their implications for curricula and 
teaching methods, and finally to consider what institutional structures would 
be best adapted to achieving such programs ? 

Of course, the issue of the old universities could be raised. Perhaps at 
that point reforming structures could be combined with developing little 
islands of interdisciplinary teaching and research, to introduce this innovation 
most easily. 
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The meeting confirmed the value of our research and led us in February 
1970 to call together a group of high level experts, with a yet broader 
international range, for the purpose of investigating more thoroughly the 
problems raised at our first encounter, but also to advise us what steps to 
undertake next. This group was made up of the following people : 



C.C. Abt . . . . . 
M, Alltot . . . 



A. Briggs . . . . 



J.P, Dixon . . , . 
I. Dogramaci . . 
H, v. Hentig , . . 

E. Jantsch . . . . 



President of ABT Associates, Inc. (United States) ; 
Professor at the School of Law and Economic 
Sciences in Paris (Currently President of the 
University of Paris VIII, France) ; 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sussex (United 
Kingdom) ; 

President of Antioch College, Ohio (United States); 
President of the University of Hacettepe (Turkey) ; 
Professor at the University of Bielefeld Padago- 
gische Arbeitsstelle (Germany) ; 

Expert connected to the OECD (Austria). 



The basic document CERI/H E/CP/7 0.03 which was submitted for 
discussion, written by Guy Michaud, raised the issue of the role and 
function of the University in the emerging society, and asked a number of 
questions about how interdisciplinarity is connected to the functions of the 
university. We considered that interdisciplinarity played an important role in 
various fields for the following reasons : 
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General Education : 

a) The first step is to get students to reveal their abilities and then to 
give them guidance in order to define what place they will have in society ; 

b) it is also necessary for students to leant how to learn before they 
acquire any particular body of knowledge ; 

c) lastly and more generally, it is important to allow students to find 
themselves in the present-day world, , to understand and criticize the flood of 
information they are deluged with daily. 

j 

Vocational Training : 

a) In most cases, practising a profession currently requires a person to 
draw upon several basic disciplines ; 

b ) if, in addition, one recognizes that in years to come each individual 
stands a good chance to change professions several times during his lifetime, 
due especially to shifts in the job market, one sees the need for offering people 
vocational training with a well-rounded background. 

Training Research Workers and Research : 

a) The purpose is to prepare students for research work (by doing 
research), meaning that they should know how to ana'yzc situations, raise 
problems in a broad way and learn to get familiar with the limits of their own 
conceptual scheme. The training of research workers must therefore prepare 
them to be able to engage in fruitful dialogue with research workers in other 
disciplines ; 

b) for cooperation among disciplines, as well as comparison of 
methods, henceforth seems to be a sine qua non of progress in research. Such 
cooperation has its own methods, which must be worked out and taught, and 
it implies that a model for classifying the sciences and showing how they 
overlap will be worked out beforehand. 

Continuous Education : 

Students must be educated in such a way that when they are grown up, 
they will be able to continue their “education” after graduation from the 
University. 

Such education is both the result and continuation throughout their lives 
of the general education and vocational training they have received in three 
key ways : 

a) They are retrained in their field of professional practice ; 

b ) they are committed to the social and political life of their community; 

c) they get personal fulfillment in a leisure culture. 

Links between teaching and research : 

a) The courses offered must prepare students for interdisciplinary 
research by giving diem an adequate methodology ; 

b ) research work in turn must provide the teaching programs with die 
tools and concepts required to constitute an interdisciplinary 
methodology ; 



